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MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
(Continued from page 260.) 

In the 3d month 1815, Margaret Judge 
obtained a minute to attend New York Year- 
ly Meeting; and Mary Thomas* obtained a 
minute at the same meeting as her compan- 
ion. These minutes were returned to the 
Monthly Meeting in the 5th month, “ with 
information that they had performed the 
visits therein expressed to the satisfaction of 
their own minds.” Margaret’s minutes had 
an endorsement by the Yearly Meeting of 
New York, that “her company had been ac- 
ceptable.” 

This was Margaret's first visit from home 
with a minute, and itseemed to be attended 
with much satisfaction to herself and to her 
friends. 

It is an interesting fact shown by the re- 
cords of Indian Spring Monthly Meeting, 


* Mary Thomas was the wife of John Chew Thom- 
as. They were members of Indian Spring Monthly 
Meeting. John Chew Thomas was a Representa- 
tive from Maryland, of the memorable Congress of 
1800—1801, when the contest was so strong between 
the political friends of Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr, as to which of them should be President, and 
which Vice-President of the United States; and, 
after ballotting unsuccessfully 35 times, on the 36th 
ballot, Thomas Jefferson was elected President. The 
writer of these memoirs has heard J. C. T. describe, 
with thrilling interest, the scenes attending the in- 
tense political excitement which then existed. 
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that at the same meeting which granted Mar- 
aret Judge this, her first minute, her father, 
ugh Judge, returned a certificate granted 
him the previous Tenth month, “to visit 
some meetings within the limits of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, Chester County, Penn’a., 
with information that he had accomplished 
the visit therein expressed, to satisfaction.” 

At the Monthly Meeting in the Fourth 
month, 1816, Margaret Judge obtained a 
minute to visit New York and Rhode Island 
Yeariy Meetings ; alsosome meetings within 
the limits of each of these Yearly Meetings. 
This minute was returned to the Monthly 
Meeting in the Eighth month, with endorse- 
ments from the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders held at New York, and the Year- 
ly Meeting held at Rhode Island, “ exprese- 
ing that she had attended all the meetings, 
and that her company and services amongst 
them had been acceptable.” 

Again, at the Monthly Meeting in the 
Fourth month, 1818, she obtained a minute 
to attend the Yearly Meeting of Virginia, 
which she returned to the Monthly Meeting 
on the 18th of the Sixth month, “ with an 
endorsement from Virginia Yearly Meeting, 
held at Gravelly Run, Dinwiddie County, 
certifving that her ministry and labors were 
edifying, and truly acceptable.” 

In this visit, which was by private convev- 
ance, Philip Dennis and Mary Brooke, wife 
of Basil Brooke, were her companions. 


—_—eee 
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About this timea concern extended through 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, to es- 
tablish a Boarding School for the guarded 
education of Friends’ children, and the con- 
cern so far matured as to enable them to 
raise the means for the purpose, by voluntary 
subscription, purchase the Fair Hill Proper- 
ty, about 350 acres, and extend the already 
large buildings thereon, and adapt them to 
the wants and purposes of a Boarding School 
for both sexes. 

Samuel and Anna Thomas were solicited 
to take charge of the new school as Superin- 
tendents. To thissolicitation, after no incon- 
siderable strugyle with the thought of giving 
up their beautiful home at Wood Lawn, and 
their flourishing school there, they being 
much attached to some of the scholars, 
at length yielded under a sense of religious 
duty.. The new schoul being for Friends only, 
and at first confined to boys, none of their 
scholars nor their teachers could accompany 
them to their new field of labor. The school 
was opened at Fair Hill on the 1st of the 
Fifth month, 1819, with Samuel Myers as 
teacher. 

Margaret Judge embraced the opportunity 
thus unexpectedly presented, to pay a reli- 
gious visit which had for some time rested 
weightily on her mind, and for which she ob- 
tained a certificate of concurrence from the 
Monthly Meeting in the First month, 1819, 
to “attend the ensuing Yearly Meetings to 
be held at Philadelphia, New York, and 
Rhode Island, and to visit some of the meet- 
ings belonging to New York and Rhode 
Island Yearly Meetings; also some meetings 
on the way going es returning, as Truth 
may direct.” 

Margaret Brooke, sister of that worthy 
Elder, Roger Brooke, “ feelingly resigned,” 
as the Monthly Meeting record states, ‘to 
accompany Margaret Judge on this visit,” 
and she was furnished with a minute express- 
ive of the approbation and unity of the 
Monthly Meeting. Whitson Canby was their 
companion in this visit. They traveled by 
private conveyance. 

Margaret Judge returned her certificate to 
the Monthly Meeting in the Eighth month 
following, “ with endorsements from the Year- 
ly Meetings of Ministers and Elders held in 
Philadelphia and New York, and with Min- 
utes from the Yearly Meeting of Rhode 
Island, and the Quarterly Meeting of Sand- 
wich, at Nantucket, certifying their unity 
and acceptance of her religious services 
amongst them. She informed the Meeting 
that while engaged in the Master’s service 
she had lacked nothing.” 

“Margaret Brooke also returned to the 
same Meeting the minute granted her, with 
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minutes of concurrence from Rhode Island 
Yearly Meeting and Sandwich Quarterly 
Meeting in Nantucket.” 

At the time of the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1819, it was concluded to open a Girls’ 
School at Fair Hill the ensuing Fall, and to 
employ an additional teacher for the Boys’ 
School. Margaret Judge was invited to take 
charge of the Girls’ School, and the writer 
of these memoranda was appointed Mathemat- 
ical Teacher of the male Department. We 
entered upon our respective daties on the 1st 
of Twelfth month, 1819. On the morning 
of that day, M. J. and I. met for the first 
time. It was the commencement of my set- 
ting out in life. Everything was new; and 
I being entirely among strangers, events made 
a lasting impression. I was but a few months 
over 20 years of age, and was keenly alive 
to the heavy responsibilities that rested upon 
me, several of the scholars being older than 
myself. I have ever since regarded it as an 
unspeakable favor, in which I have thought 
the leadings of the “ Unseen Hand” were 
manifest, that so early in life, I had the wise 
counsels, pure example, and religious influ- 
ences of those three precious Friends, and 
devoted servants of the Most High, Samuel 
and Anna Thomas, and Margaret Judge. 
Their impress upon me was most salutary, 
and the remembrance of them, and their 
kindness and tender care, is sweet—very sweet 
to this day. 

Any benefit I may have been to my fellow- 
creatures, I have attributed mainly under the 
Good Providence, to the early influence, ex- 
ample, and counsel of these dear Friends. 

hey were very much beloved by the in- 
mates of the family—teachers, scholars and 
domestics. Another female teacher was 
needed, and the Committee obtained Marga- 
ret E. Farquhar to fill the situation, and 
Samuel Myers, who had accepted the situa- 
tion only temporarily, then leaving, Charles 
Farquhar was appointed in his place. The 
school was well filled, and everything seemed 
to be proceeding harmoniously and satisfac- 
torily. 

But very soon this happy coxdition of 
things was broken. In the latter part of the 
winter of 1819—’20, dear Anna Thomas was 
attacked with paralysis, under the effects ot 
which she lingered until relieved by death 
on the 19th of the Fifth month, 1820. This 
was a great stroke to the school, and to all 
its inmates, and especially to her beloved 
and devoted husband. She was a lovely 
woman, and the life of her husband seemed 
buried in her grave! He attended to his 
duties, but never was like the same man af- 
terwards! To him the light of the outward 
world seemed extinguished ; and in the fol- 
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lowing Ninth month, he died also, and was 
laid by her side in Sandy Spring burying- 
ground. These were trying and sad times, 
to teachers and scholars. The increased 
weight and responsibility which these severe 
and mysterious dispensations devolved upon 
the teachers, Seema them all into a feeling 
of lasting unity, and near sympathy, which 
nothing but death could dissolve. This feel- 
ing renders the duty of recording some of 
the events of the life of M. J., one of the 
party, a labor of love. 

The heads of both the girls’ and boys’ 
departments, being thus removed in the ver 
infancy of the Institution, was a great shoc 
to it, and a break upon the arrangements of 
the concern. Margaret Judge’s experience 
in schools, and her standing in society, were 
then brought into requisition, and proved a 
great support. She felt the responsibility 
and braced herself tor the occasion. 

After the death of Anna Thomas, that 
valued Friend, Deborah Stabler, whom we 
all loved, consented to take her place tempo- 
rarily as Superintendent in the Girls’ De- 
partment, which was a great comfort and 
strength. But no suitable person was found 
to take Samuel Thomas’ place, and the 
school gradually declined from that time. 
The writer of these memoirs left the next 
year, 1821, and b3came a teacher at West- 
town Boarding-school, and Margaret Judge 
left in 1822, as will be hereinafter seen. The 
school was closed as a Yearly Meeting School 
in the fall of 1825, but not without having 
done a large amount of good for the time it 
was in operation, the effects of which may 
be seen to the present day, as a reward for 
the concern and labor of those who were ac- 
tive in the establishment of the Institution. 
A number of distinguished persons visited it, 
among whom were Wm. Forster, of England, 
Horton Howsrd, of Ohio and Francis 8. Key, 
of Georgetown, (all of whom spent one or 
more nights at the school, to the great grati- 
fication and instruction of the family 
including the teachers and scholars.) 

The natural activity of mind and buoy- 
aucy of feeling possessed by Margaret Judge, 
together with the marked respect and atten- 
tion she habitually received, obliged her, in 
order for safety, to be continually on the 
watch against her natural impulsiveness, and 
impatience, when things were not exactly in 
accordance with her liking. And when any- 
thing of this kind occurred, or when in a 
lively mood she went beyond those whole- 
some restraints which religion and propriety 
require, she was instantly duced by the 
Good Master ; and then, with her sensibility 
of feeling, what anguish of spirit she would 


suffer! How earnestly would she repent, 
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and resolve to strive to do better! Her true 
friends Samuel Thomas and Deborah Stab- 
ler would frequently caution her when they 
saw she was about to take one of her flights. 






































well, and was present at the house, and at 
the meeting where the circumstance which 
she relates occurred, has favored me with 
the following note : 


more impulsive natural feelings than our 
valued 
often precipitated by them into a state of 
angry excitement, causing the most bitter 
regret to herself afterwards, and much pain 
to her friends. But the storm generally sub- 
sided as suddenly as it arose, often leaving a 
rainbow behind ; for, through the mercy and 
goodness of her Heavenly Father, she seemed 
remarkably preserved to do the portion of 
His work assigned her, with a power which 
must surely have proceeded immediately from 
Him. ” 


characteristics were impressively illustrated, 
her not resisting the evil impulse, and the 
forbearance extended to her. 


into one of these sudden ebullitions of tem- 
per, casting her keen shafts unsparingly on all 
around. Deborah Stabler was present and 
succeeded in quieting her, but she was not 
fully subdued before they set off to meeting 
at Sandy Spring. The ride of five miles 
afforded time for reflection. 
meeting she was favored to give us one of her 
most remarkable and powerful sermons. Her 
strong rebellious wild was completely broken 
down, leaving the evidence of perfect humil- 
ity, obedience, and love. After meeting, De- 
borah Stabler took her hand, and said, “Mar- 
garet, thou hast a Good Master, I hope thou 
feels it.” “Oh! I do,I know it,” was the 
humble reply. 


same trait of character. A meeting for wor- 
ship was held in an apartment of the echool- 
building. In the meeting-room one morning 
just before meeting, Margaret made some re- 
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A Friend, now an Elder, who knew her 


“T never met with a person of stronger, or 


riend, Margaret Judge. She was 


I rem ember an instance where Loth these 


One First-day morning, she was thrown 


During the 


Another instance is stated illustrative of the 


marks to the other female teacher, in the 
presence of Deborah Stabler, with that ex- 
ceeding severity which she could impart to 
her expressions, and as may be supposed, 
hurt the teacher’s feelings extremely. Mar- 

ret soon went to her chamber. After she 
ad left, the teacher told Deborah Stabler 
that she never wanted to hear Margaret 
Judge preach again. 

The meeting gathered, and Margaret came 
in a little late. It was soon evident the Mas- 
ter had been with her. She was bowed and 
in tears. The weight of her repentant spirit 
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could be felt. In a little time she rose, gave 
a most powerful, eloquent, and affecting com- 
munication, tendering the hearts of all pres- 
ent. 

As soon as the meeting closed, dear Mar- 
garet hurried immediately back to her cham- 
ber. Deborah Stabler beckoned the teacher 
to her, and said, “ Art thou now willing to 
hear Margaret Judge preach?” ‘Oh yes,” 
said she, much affected, “any time.” 

If our dear Friend had accepted the full 
instruction to be drawn from these not un- 

‘frequent lessons of extreme suffering, and 
‘not given sleep to her eyes, nor slumber to 
her eyelids” until she “had utterly destroy- 
ed the enemy ” of her soul’s peace, of which 
the command was thus distinctly given, with 
evident proffer of the power to fulfil the re- 
quisition, it would have saved her a great 
amount of suffering, and her friends much 
uneasiness and concern at times, throughout 
the remainder of her life. But “the Treas- 
ure is in earthen vessels,” and great allow- 
ance must be made for constitutional tem- 
perament. Few possessed a greater propor- 
tion of estimable and noble qualities, greater 
kindness and sympathy for her fellow-crea- 
tures of every class and color, and more 
earnestness and devotedness to the service of 
her good Master than Margaret Judge. Not- 
withstanding this failing, which appeared to 
be almost her only one, her dear Master loved 
her, and she was a favored ‘instrument. 

(To be continued.) 


PERSONAL SYMPATHY. 


This is the age of associations; individual 
effort is in a large manner superseded by cor- 
porate action. We do nearly all our good by 
committees and societies. Many, feeling un- 
able altogether to escape from the responsi- 
bility of doing something for the cause of 
Christ, pay others to act as their substitutes ; 
and thus organizations are necessitated to ac- 
complish mechanically, as it were, what can 
«nly be dotle effectually by individual effort. 
‘Such organizations no doubt accomplish a 
vast amount of good, and it is not easy to see 
how, in the present state of society, they can 
safely be abolished; but it must be acknow- 
ledged by all who have thought deeply upon 

\ the subject, that Christian work has been too 
exclusively directed into this channel, and 
‘that it would be well if along with this con- 
certed action there were more of spontaneous 
and intelligent individual exertion. What 
the world needs more than anything else,— 
more than gifts of money, rules, speeches, 
theories, organization,—is the revival of per- 
sonal agency ; the touch of a hand, the glance 
of an eye, the tone of a voice, the sympath 
of warm, loving hearts, charged with all bial 


































ing influences, to sow the desolate wilderness 
thickly with the good seed of the kingdom. 
We wish the sower to go forth alone, and by 
individual contact with the evil of the world, 
to remedy it by the influence of personal faith 
and living love. 
servant of Christ to lay his own living body, 
through sympathy, upon the dead body of 
suffering and sin; and thus, by imparting 
warmth to it, prepare it for restoration to 
spiritual life. 
who identified himself with the outcast of so- 
ciety, and said, “ Zaccheus, come down, for 
to-day I must abide at thy house,” we want 
every Christian, who is a debtor to all men, 
to go home with the pcor and the ignorant, 
and make their trials his own, that thus he 
may truly relieve and bless them. 
quired that there should be a real crucifixion 
with Christ in the blessed labors of the cross. 
Such sowing would do far more good than 
any other agency. 
reaps in such a case would rejoice together in 
the harvest.—Hugh Macmillan. 


Like Elijah, we want the 


Like a greater than Elijah, 


It is re- 


He that sows and he that 


oe 





“ HIRELING MINISTRY.” 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: —I can cheer- 


fully respond to the liberal views expressed 
by an anonymous writer (C) in your last 
issue upon the text. 


“ He that is a hireling and not a shepherd, 


nor the owner of the sheep, seeth the wolf 
coming and leaveth the sheep and fleeth ; and 
the wolf catcheth them, and scattereth the 
sheep ; because he is a hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep.”—(John x. 12, 13, Noyes 
translation.* ) 


But I regret that he had not the moral 


courage, perhaps he may say, the vanity, to 
endorse his sentiments with his proper name. 
In our very versatile language, words are 
constantly changing their manner of meaning. 
So I think it has been with the term hireling, 
as applied to the ministry. 


If I mistake not, 
it was formerly used, if not in a different, at 
least in a broader sense, than what it literally 
conveys. It seems to be so used in the text. 
One not having the qualification of a shep- 
herd ; or the interest of ownership in the 
sheep. 

In George Fox’s day, the high-professing 
church wore very little of religion but the 
name. The ministry was a ready passport to 
wealth, influence, and power; hence the 
pensioned nobility often allotted their sons for 
“Holy Orders” from their infancy ; not seem- 
ing to doubt but that an education at Oxford 


*I have quoted from Noyes, in this communica- 
tion, not because the signification differs; but for 
the reason that he appears, in some cases at least, to 
have expressed it in more intelligible language. The 
reader may use whichever he may prefer. . 


h 
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or Cambridge would afford a good and suffi- 
cient guaranty for all the qualifications re- 
quisite for a preacher of the Con of Christ. 
But George Fox did not so understand the 
Gospel mission. When he read the gracious 
promises, and commands of the Master, he 
felt that other qualifications were necessary 
for the gospel minister which Oxford or Cam- 
bridge could not bestow. 

“TI will pray the Father, and he will give 
= another Comforter; * * * the Holy 

pirit which the Father will send in my 
name; * * * that he may be with you 
forever.” —(John xiv, 16, 26. 

“And I send forth upon you that which 
hath been promised by my Father, but do ye 
tarry in the city, until ye are endued with 
power from on high.”—Luke xxiv, 49. 

“And on the day of Pentecost, they were 
all‘together in one place; * * * and 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit ; 
and began tospeak, * * * even as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.”—(Acts ii, 1-4. 

This anointing, this baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, was considered by early Friends an 
indispensable license and qualification for the 
ministry ; and which there is an abundance 
of testimony to show that they themse!ves 
were in the possession of. The apostle Paul 
recognizes the same authority when he 
says: 

_“‘ According as each one hath received a 
gifl, minister the same to one another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. If 
any one speak, let him speak as uttering the 
oracles of God. If any minister, let him do 
it as from the ability which God giveth, that 
in all things God may be glorified.”—(1 
Peter, iv, 10, 11.) : 

I would not impugn the unspeakable 
blessing of a right education, nor an educa- 
ted ministry. If properly directed, a college 
education would greatly assist in preparing 
the soil of the juvenile heart for the recep- 
tion of the good seed of the kingdom ; and 
strengthen it for greater usefulness in its fu- 
ture ministrations ; but it is absolutely pow- 
erless to confer the gift of the ministry, the 
ability which God only can give. 

William Penn, Robert Barclay, and many 
other early Friends had a collegiate educa- 
tion, and it greatly increased their usefulness. 
It was to the man-made, man-commissioned 
ministers, who entered the ministry, as they 
would any other business, for the emolument, 
the honor, and the influence which it afforded; 
men who were not shepherds and knew not 
how to take care of the sheep ; men who had 
no een interest in the flock, and did 
not feel the love and compassion for the inno- 
cent lambs of the fold, which the gospel en- 
joins and inspires; these were the men whom 
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self-improvement, if used aright. 
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George Fox so severely denounced ; deceiv- 
ers pretending to teach that which they did 
not know or understand, taking money for 
doing that which they could not perform. 
Such was the comprehensive idea which prim- 
itive Friends entertained of a hireling minis- 
try. 


The advocates for the sufficiency of a mere 


educational ministry would do well to re- 
member that even the 
himself could not preach the very Gospel 
which he was specially sent to promul- 


blessed Jesus of 


ate. 
“The Father who sent me hath himself 


committed to me what I should say, and 
what I should speak, * 
therefore, I speak as the Father hath directed 
me.”—(John xii, 49, 50. 


* * whatI speak 


If these suggestions are correct, it will fol- 


low as a corollary that the term, hireling, in 
the text, and in the early writings of Friends, 
embraces the two-fold idea of taking pay for 
preaching as a profession, and the assump- 
tion to preach without possessing the proper 
qualification of a preacher. There may be 
hirelings of the latter description, who do not 
receive money for preaching, and yet looking 
for gain from their quarter insome less meri- 
torious way. 


E. MICHENER. 


- _—~- ee — 


THE prayer, the self-control, the daily ex- 
ample by word and even look, needed by 
every mother, make her vocation one of great 
And the 
little rewards, sprinkled along the way—the 
unlooked for returns in deepest affection— 


are sometimes almost overwhelming. 


encima 
YOUTH AND ITS HOPE OF PROGRESS. 


It is characteristic of some religious per- 
sons who restrict the universality of Christ, 
to deny that there has been any progress of 
the race. “The world is not a bit better 
than it was; if anything, it is worse. There 
is great material and intellectual progress, 
but there is no moral or spiritual progress.” 

But when we examine the progress of the 
whole of mankind, we must examine not 
facts occurring here and there, for these are 
of little moment, but the ideas which direct 
the nations; not the petty perturbations of 
the orbit, hut the vast sweep of the orbit 
itself; not the advance or the contrary of a 
year or a decade, but whether in so many 
centuries mep have attained to a higher 
sphere of thought, and act, in mass, on 
larger and freer principles. 

It is impossible to bring forward one half 
of the proofs of such a progress, but one is 
enough. It is plain to those who read his- 
tury more for the sake of human ideas than 
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for its statistics, that many of the ideas which 
restricted the equal freedom of men, which 
implicitly denied the two great universal 
ideas of Christianity, that all men are alike 
God’s children, that all men are brothers in 
Christ, have been slowly dying away and 
are now rapidly dying. In the decay of 
these, progress is seen; in looking forward 
to their ruin is our best hope; in proving 
that their ruin is contained in Christianity is 
the reconciliation between the world and 
Chri tianity. And, in fact, the whole cur- 
rent of history has set against them; the 
force of God in man is opposed to them. 
They are sinking ships. Some have already 
sunk, and the waves of human freedom have 
rolled over them with joy. The moment 
Christ proclaimed the oneness of the race, 
their doom was sealed, but not accomplished. 


Their final overthrow was left to the slow} into the arena of life. 


work of man, century after century. 
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than ever, but the worse it grows the nearer 
draws its end. All tyranny is doomed b 
its very nature to become more tyrannical, 
and in that lies latent its destruction. Man- 
kind, like God, is very long-suffering, but 
when a certain point is reached, it rises and 
casts the devil out of its body. When’priest- 
ly power in Ireland meddles with education 
Es limits its further growth, the Irish, who 
have a passion for education, will at last 
arise and do as Austria has done. It may 
take ten, twenty, or thirty years, but who 
cannot forsee the end ? 

Privileged classes, whose claims are so ten- 
acious of life abroad, but which were always 
healthily opposed here, and many of which 
are now being heartily surrendered, will less 
and less press their demands and throw them- 
selves on an equal footing with other classes 
And this will be their 
wisdom, for the history of privilege is the 


Some ask, why God did not get rid of these | history of the destruction of those who 


evils by an exercise of Omnipotence? It is 


a foolish question. There is only one way’ 


in which man can get rid of an evil, and that 
is by exhausting it. We cannot get the an- 
ewer to our question, “ What is right?” till 
we have held fast and battled with the 
Proteus of evil through every alteration of 
his form. We must work through all pos- 
sible errors before we find the perfect good. 
But we should exhaust them much sooner if 
we held fast to the primary ideas which 
Christ gave to men. I do not think that 
any one can now deny that the ruin of such 
ideas as the divine right of kings, privileged 
classes, imperialism, dogmatism and its child, 
intolerance, the tyranny of priesthoods over 


the souls of men, papal infallibility, the god- , 


head of capital, is logically contained in the 
doctrines of the universal Fatherhood of God 
and the universal brotherhood of man. There 
is no need of peculiarly sharp eyes to see that 
these have been perishing, and one of the 
things we have to look forward to with joy 
and triumph in the coming year is new blows 
being dealt upon thine cheat, downright, 
and, I hope, merciless blows. Imperialism 
is becoming weaker and weaker, and with its 
fall “ divine right” will receive a deadlier 
stroke than we may at first imagine. * * * 
Priest-power over the souls of men never 
reached in England the same height that it 
has done abroad. The*disease came sooner 
to the surface on the Continent, and in Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy and Spain, its race 
seems to be run. Here, not having exhaust- 
ed all its forms so rapidly, it has suffered a 
alvanic resurrection; but as soon as we 
ave absorbed into society the good elements 
in its evils, it will go back to ite grave and lie 


there undisturbed. In Ireland it is worse'of them, to expose all their failures, to lay 


claimed it. There is one privilege, however, 
as rampant as ever. It is the privilege some 
assume to themselves of liviag a life of mere 
amusement, while the rest of the world are 
working. They lounge, they visit one an- 
other, they gossip, they drift uselessly about, 
they claim the right of being served and not 
serving, of taking and not contributing. 
They are the worst thieves the world has, and 
the worst tyrants. For they rob the world 
of the leisure which would be saved were they 
to do their work, and of the capital which 
might be made productive did they not 
squander it, and theirs is the true maxim of all 
tyrants: “The world was made for us, and 
not we for the world.” 

It is their lives which give sharpness and 
poison to all the bitter feelings which the 
poorer have against the richer classes. 
| Against all these things the first principles 

of Christ are contending; and they shall 
| conquer, for He is with mankind, even to the 
| end, 
| This is the progress we look forward to, 
and when men begin to understand that this 
is the work of Chriat’s thought, they will turn 
to Him, not only as Master of souls, but as 
King of nations. 

It is useless to object that Christianity has 
been the hireling of these retrograde and 
deathful things. Every one knows the uses 
to which priests and kings and mobs have 
put Christianity ; but they were obliged to 
travesty it first, and it is gross injustice to 
call these travesties Christianity. I[t marks 
that unfairness of intellect which is the char- 
acteristic note of intolerance. Truth isa 
good thing, but if a‘man of ill temper sets 
himeelf to tell every one truly what he thinks 
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bare all their wounds, that sort of truth is a 
hateful thing. But we do not cease for all 
that to reverence truth, because this perse- 
cuting person has caricatured it. And when 
we have got to think for ourselves, and ceased 
to put our religion into the hands of persons 
whom we get to make it up for us into a sys- 
tem which we swallow whole, we may have 
the common sense and the fairness to say, “I 
want to find out for myself what Christ real- 
ly did say. I will listen no more to the 
scholars and their Christiarities which they 
set up to fight with one another, I will go 
and listen to the Master Himself, and ‘ learn 
of Him, for He is meek and lowly of heart, 
and I shall find rest to my soul.’” Why, is 
it not wonderful how a single text like that— 
falling like dew upon the land of the heart, 
swept dry and tearless by the bitter winds of 
controversy—disposes at once of all the at- 
iacks made upon Christianity, by proving 
that these haughty and tyraunical Christiani- 
ties were not Christianity at all? When were 
they meek and lowly of heart?—when did 
they ever give rest to the soul ? 


Acd it is a proof of the intense vitality of 
the true Christianity that it has survived all 
these false images of it, that in the midst of 
systems diametrically contradictory of the 
idea of its Founder, thousands lived divinely 
and died bravely by the faith they had in 
Christ. In the midst of difficulties such as 
no other religion had to contend with, diffi- 
culties which came from monstrous and mis- 
shapen changelings which claimed to be the 
true children of Christ’s teaching, it produced 
such a band of holy and human men that, 
with everything apparently against it, it has 
advanced, and in it the world. It presses 
still forward, clothed with many of the rags 
with which men have insisted on disguis- 
ing its perfect form, and the dogs still bay 
around it and tear at the ragged drapery, but 
the time will come when we shall see it un- 
disguised, clothed only in the light of God, 
in perfect beauty; and “at the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow.” 


What are all these particular religions to 
its vast universalty? What are these labori- 
ous and subtile systems to its profound sim- 
plicity ? What are all theories of govern- 
ment of the people to its divine Humanity, 
which embraces every man, without respect 
of persons, in the limitless love of God the 
Father, and knits each man to his neighbor 
in the universal brotherhood of Christ, and 
passes on to say, with an onward look to 
something not realized as yet, that a national 
God exists no longer, but a universal God? 
The true progress of the race is hidden in the 
thoughts of Christ.—Stopford A. Brooke. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy kind letter induces me to write and 
explain to thee the position in which I find 
myself placed. I was brought up in a belief 
of which the following are briefly the main 
points: the unity of the Divine Being, the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, man’s res- 
urrecticn in a spiritual not a material form, the 
divine origin of the sacred Scriptures and the 
necessity of a pure and holy life in obedience 
to the Divine commands and the promptings 
of the inward Light. 

In this belief my mind feels peace, but as I 
find myself drawn towards Friends by a full 
unity with their testimonies and manner 
of life, I experience a desire to see how far 
my own belief can be reconciled with their’s. 
I have endeavored to do this by the aid of 
such works as have come within my reach, 
but some of the things I read do not appear 
to agree altogether with what [hear. As far 
as I have yet seen, the views held by Friends 
assimilate very closely with my own, while 
there may be some points of doctrine on 
which we may differ slightly. I feel myself 
able to give an unqualified adhesion to most 
of the testimonies; to that of a free gospel min- 
istry I may be considered a complete con- 
vert. I have long held that the question of 
money and hire entered altogether too deeply 
with the aspirations and motive of the clergy, 
and since I have been associated with Friends 
I have become convinced that their ideas on 
this subject are correct. While doubting the 
policy of following too closely the manners 
and customs recorded in the Scriptures, which, 
suited as they were to those distant ages, are 
not in manycases well adapted to the present, I 
see no good reason for departing in this case 
from the apostolic example. The priceless 
treasures of wisdom and love which the Al- 
mighty from time to time pours into the 
hearts and minds of those whom he has made 
his chosen vessels, are only given them in 
trust to be distributed to their fellow-crea- 
tures, and to me it*seems a mockery that 
these free gifts of God to man should be dealt 
out by him for so much a year, or auctioned 
off, as it were, to the highest bidder. I am con- 
vinced we do not do our duty, if those of us 
who have received talents do not use them in 
the endeavor to benefit our fellow-men with- 
out fee and without reward. Freely we have 
received these blessings, and freely are we re- 
quired to dispense them. The simplicity of 
worship amongst Friends is peculiarly pleas- 
ingto me. In attending churches of my own 
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persuasion. I have always chosen those 
which had the least ceremonial observances ; 
tke total absence of all form is yet more pref- 
erable. The first meeting I ever attended 
was a silent one, and I verily believe that I 
was more drawn towards Friends by that im- 
pressive silence than by anything that could 
have been said. To the testimonies against 
oaths, war and the use of intoxicating liquors, 
I need say no more than that I am with you 
in them, heart and hand. Slavery happily is 
forever abolished, but I rejoice and glory in 
the record presented by the Society of Friends 
in this good work. 

I am also a firm believer in the doctrine of 
the Light within, and I cannot but think 
thatif the leaders of denominations who affect 
to despise Friends and deny their right to the 
title of a religious society, would teach their 
followers to place implicit trust in this inward 
monitor, they would be serving their Divine 
Master more faithfully and benefiting their 
charges more surely than by endless disputa- 
tions on doctrinal points of difference, which 
are of small importance compared with the 
efficacy and infallibility of that Guide which 
the good Shepherd has implanted in the hearts 
of all his flock. 

Thou wilt see, from the views thus hastily 
expressed, that I am more than halfa Friend 
already, and if there were anything more 
needed to induce me at no distant day to 
seek to ally myself yet more closely with the 
Society, I should find it in the uniform kind- 
ness which my wife and myself have met 
with from all with whom we have thus far 
mingled. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 29, 1872. 


Note.—We are now in the fourth month 
of our present volume, and would remind 
some of our subscribers, both in the city and 
country, that they are still in arrears for the 
last (the twenty-eighth) volume. 

“A MotHer” who feels unity with the 
late remarks on dress in our paper, writes 
feelingly to us on this subject, pointing out 
the fact that the great cause of the elaborate 


and costly attire of our girls is the want of 


more self-denial on the part of mothers in 
regard to needless or extravagant ornament 
for themselves. Our correspondent points 
out the truth that precept will be far more 
potent for good when founded on the sure 
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the cultured among us take the matter 
in hand and explore this wilderness, bringing | 
to light the really harmless, good or valua- | 
ble, and placing proper condemnation on 
those whose tone is unfavorable to moral and 


authentic history can be presented in such 
simple and attractive guise that they cannot 


=~ 


basis of pure example, and she believes we 
are falling behind our faithful fathers in the 
advocacy of Christian simplicity in dress. 


——_—- +r oe 


CuILpREN’s Booxs.—There is a depart- 


ment of literature that escapes the test of 

criticism in a great measure, but which is 

having a more lasting influence on the sensi- 

tive minds of our youth than all the rest of 

the publications of the day. We allude to 
the multitude of weak and unsuitable books | 
of fiction, written especially for the enter- } 
tainment of the children, which find ‘their = 
way even into our First-day School libraries. 


The children themselves, whose immature 


minds are quite unfitted to judge, are almost 
the only readers of these books, and conse- 
quently their only critics. 


Let the thoughtful, the experienced and 


mental health and growth. 
The truths of science and the incidents of 


fail to be acceptable food to those young 
minds which have not been enervated by 
overwrought and silly fiction. There are 
many good books which may safely and 
profitably be placed in the hands of the 
young, but it has been estimated that over r 
two-thirds of the current literature for chil- 
dren is worthless or in some way unsuitable. 
We have the very highest authority for 
the occasional use of fictitious narrative by 
way of illustration, but let it not usurp the 
place of the simple and direct truth. The 
imagination is an essential part of a healthful 
mind, and must not be denied its proper food, 
but it should not be stimulated at the ex- | 


pense of the reasoning, observing and reflec- 
tive faculties. 


— 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION AssOCIATION.— 





The following, read at the annual meeting, 


5th mo. 13, 1872, has been sent for publica- 


tion : ; 


In preparing the annual report of Friends’ 
Publication Association, we feel we have not 


a 


ope 


WT] 
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much to exhibit as the work of the past 


year, but with our limited means we have 
done the best we could. 

The number of books and pamphlets issued 
has amounted to 10,266, of which there were 
4,666 copies of “ Summary of Christian Doc- 
trine,” by S. M. Janney; 1,000 copies of 
“Children’s Gift,” by E. W.; 2,800 large 
almanacs, and 1,800 small ones. 

The demand for the little work entitled 
“Summary of Christian Doctrine,” encour- 
ages us to believe there is an increasing in- 
terest and desire to become better acquainted 
with the views and doctrines of Friends 
which are clearly and concisely set forth in 
it. " 

We are about publishing an edition of 
“No Cross; a0 crown,” by Wm. Penn. 

We also have a prospect of issuing an 
edition of the little work on “ Baptism,” 
written by Wm. Dell. This work was re- 
published with a preface by our Representa- 
tive Committee in 1837, but is now out of 
print. 

We have had for some time under consid- 
eration the propriety of issuing, by subscrip- 
tion, an edition of Job Scott’s works, but 
have not yet felt quite prepared to do so. 

We believe good has resulted from our 
labors, which might be largely increased if 
Friends were more liberal in furnishing 
means for carrying on the work, and we 
would respectfully solicit patronage. By 
the Treasurer’s report, it appears that during 
the year there has been contributed by 
Friends $249 50; sales of publication, 
$621 79; (balance in treasury, 5th mo., 1871, 
$253 16.) | Paid — publishing expenses, 
$720 16; books purchased, $220 37; office 
expenses, advertising and incidentals, $82 18; 
balance on hand, $101 74. 


claim cist 
DIED. 

MERRITT.—At bis residence, Poplar Ridge, Cay- 
uga Co., N. Y., Daniel D. Merritt, in the 57th vear of 
his age, after a lingering illness which he bore with 
remarkable fortitude and composure. 

WRIGHT.—On the 3d of 4th month, 1872, at the 
residence of her brother, Elijah Wright, of Adams 
Co., Pa., Ruth Anna Wright, in the 55th year of her 
age; a member of Monallen Monthly Meeting. 











_ No man has any right to manage his affairs 
in such a way that his sudden death would 
bring burdens and losses on other people. 
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EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


When the proprietor of a factory, the di- 
rector of hundreds of “hands,” has paid 
their stipulated wages to the men, women, 
and children whom he employs, his technical 
obligation to them ceases. Strictly speaking, 
they are mere working machines; he is an 
employing or paying machine. How they 
spend their time out of his mills is no affair 
of his. Whether they live comfortably, re- 
spectably, virtuously—whether they slave or 
starve—he has no responsibility. The em- 
ployed has no right to look to the employer 
for anything but the money which he agreed 
to pay. 

The reason why a strict adherence to the 
letter of this law does not always work well 
in practice is that you never can count on 
men as machines. Calculations always fail 
unless men are reckoned as human, sensitive, 
intellectual beings. Whether they be rich 
or poor, learned or ignorant, they are all 
tuned to the same key. The girl in the 
kitchen is very unlike her mistress in the par- 
lor; but also very like her. Upon her presses 
the same hunger for society, for mental ac- 
tivity, for moral sympathy ; the same love of 
beauty, the same affection for kindred, the 
same religious sentiment. As in water face 
answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man, and woman to woman. 

It is ignorance of this fact or misapprehen- 
sion of its bearings which goes far to pre- 
vent the kindly relations which should exist 
between employer and employed—between 
persons of a common nature and common 
interests. If the untutored Irish woman 
who exults over the destruction of her- mis- 
tress’s house and property should see herself, 
in consequence, at once turned out of house 
and home, and reduced to beggary, she would 
exult no more. She would see that her mis- 
tress’s loss was her own. Society has become 
so compact and complicated that the loss is 
too minutely subdivided to attract Bridget’s 
notice; but it is none the less there, and is 
just as truly hers as if she bore the whole 
brunt of it on her broad shoulders. When 
the workman earns his two, three, and four 
dollars a day, and sees his proprietor gather- 
ing in his tens and perhaps thousands a year, 
it seems to him an unequal and impartial 
distribution of awards. If the workman 
could suddenly be set in the proprietor’s 
place; if he could see by what painful steps 
the latter had toiled to his present elevation ; 
if he could see what wide horizons had to be 
scanned, what multitudinous features com- 
prehended, remembered, reproduced; if he 
could feel the tumult of anxieties, the mag- 
nitude of issues, the perplexity of agencies, 


| 
| 
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the bitterness of mistakes, the responsibility | by no means successful. 


Because an employ- 


of losses, he would see that the carriages and | er secures for two dollars work which is worth 
carpets of the proprietor are but a very small | three, he has not necessarily come off conquer- 
part of his establishment. There isa reverse | or. The laws of trade are as uncontrollable 


side. 


as the laws of the sea. Ifeither employer or 


It is impossible for the subordinate to see;employed make an unnatural advantage 


things as the principal sees them. 
could do so, he would be the principal. But 
he can certainly be made to feel that he is to 
his proprietor, as well as to himself, some- 
thing more than a machine. There are fac- 
tory masters who are not only the employers, 
but the personal friends of their operatives. 
Without trenching upon their independence 
or their personal dignity, the proprietor does 
occupy toward them something of the atti- 
tude of a patriarch, a sovereign. He pro- 
vides commodious and tasteful dwelling- 
houses. He beautifies his grounds and even 
his factories. He opens a reading room and 
library, procures lecturers, visits schools, en- 
courages concerts, tableaux, and dramas. 
His family live in no remote sphere, apart 
and unapproachable; but they, as well as 
he, dwell among their own people. They 
cast in their lots with the daily toilers, His 
wife and daughters know the community, 
their circumstances, their character, their 
children. Not with condescension, but with 
sympathy, they are always ready for advice, 
for aid, for the right word in the right place. 
There is on the other side no malice, no envy 
of superior position, for it is seen to be only 
a source and center of grace. And of all 
that proprietor’s investments in stocks and 
lands, in roads and ships, none, I venture to 
say, bring him larger returns of happiness 
than the money and time and thought he 
expends in enlarging and illustrating the 
lives of his workmen, over and above the 
wages he has contracted to pay them. It is 
not ahard duty. I might almost say it is no 
duty atall. Itis a pleasure. It makes life 
agreeable and interesting every day. 

And all the while it is doing this for the 
individuals immediately concerned, it is help- 
ing to solve the great problem of capital and 
ci It is helping to heal the old feud be- 
tween rich and poor. It is not only patriot- 
ic, but cosmopolitan work; for no nation is 
alone concerned, but the whole world. 


So the unambitions and humble woman 
who makes of her maid-of-all-work a friend 
is not only securing good service, but is 
fighting her country’s battles with wea- 
pons of peace. We hear in all directions 
the clash of the conflict. Workmen and 
workwomen are striking everywhere for 
higher wages and less work, with what suc- 
cess it is impossible to say. Because a class 
of mechanics wrest from their employers ten 
hours wages for eight hours’ work, they are 


If he|in one direction, trade will restore 


the 
balance by a corresponding disadvantage in 
another place. Only the philosopher may 
discern the relation of cause and effect; but 
every shoemaker on his bench feels the 
effect, though he may call it by another 
name. 

But he who has planted his fortune on the 
good-will of his people has built his house 
upon a rock. Fire and flood may rage around 
him,but he has property which neither fire 
nor flood can sweep away. It is not always an 
easy thing to overcome prejudice, to disarm 
hostility, even to convince of friendliness ; but 
the work is good work, missionary work, 
whatever event attend it. Itis a Christian 
service to be the benefactor of your rough, 
ignorant servaut, even if she remain to her 
life’s end unthankful and unholy. It isa 
good thing to provide opportunities for read- 
ing toa community of young men, even 
though they attribute it to nothing but self- 
interest on your part. I know no precept of 
the Bible that says, Do good to them that 
appreciate it, and benefit those who will 
thank you for it. But, as a general thing, 
such services are in degree appreciated. 
Among our own American-born people they 
are intelligently and gratefully appreciated. 
A wise and generous man at the head of a 
manufacturing people holds a position which 
many a prince might envy. Moreover, I 
suppose that to God isa man responsible not 
only for what he does, but for all that he 
might do. Not only for his achievements, 
but his opportunities, shall a man give ac- 
count in the Day of Judgment. We are an- 
swerable for all those with whom we are 
brought in contact, and exactly in proportion 
to the closeness of the contact. Of this each 
must be his own judge. No rule can be 
laid down. It is only to feel human brother- 
hood. 


I remember, in a gay company, an amu- 
sing story was told of a man, unfamiliar with 
the usages of society, who mistook the finger- 
bowls for goblets. It was no violent or stu- 
pid error. There is nothing in the appear- 
ance of either to reveal its mission to the unin- 
spired mind. But one gentleman, the gay- 
est of the gay, exclaimed quickly and sincere- 
ly : “Oh! that was too bad ; because some 
time he will find it out, and be extremely 
mortified. 

What I mean is, that the quickness of ap- 
prehension and generosity of feeling which 
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enable you on the instant to “ put yourself in 
his place” are the surest guides to wise and 
kindly action towards others. It is for the 
rich, the learned, the great not to isolate 
themselves in their wealth, their enjoyment, 
even their cares ; but to live an open and 
bountiful life ; to hold themselves in harmo- 
ny and sympathy with their kind ; to soothe 
sensitiveness, and allay suspicion, and disarm 
hostility, even though all may be unrea- 
sonable ; to disseminate light to the dark- 
ened and rest to the heavy-laden ; to use 
their superiority, of whatever sort, for the 
emolument of the leas favored, and not sim- 
ply for their own up-building ; to bring with 
their money and their power peace on earth, 
good-will to men.— Independent. 
FAITH A REMEDIAL AGENT. 

The Good Book says, “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” Every one has 
realized something of the depressing and de 
vitalizing effects of grief and despondency. 
But, there is another influence quite as im- 
portant as a merry heart, both as a remedial 
and a life-sustaining agency. It is a living 
faith. The person who undoubtingly believes 
in an eternal hereafter, and has unquestion- 
ing faith in the Supreme Being who, what- 
ever appearances may indicate to the finite 
comprehension, “ doeth all things well,” has 
a hold on existence and a resource for health 
beyond all calculation. 

A merry heart conduces to a balanced cir- 
culation—one of the esseutial conditions of 
health. A firm faith gives steadiness and 
straightforwardness to character, and determi- 
nation to the will, both of which are indis- 
pensable to the “ normal play of all the fune- 
tions.” The doubting mind must of necessity 
waste more or less of its vital energies in un- 
availing efforts to solve the complicated prob- 
lems and unfathomable mysteries of a future 
state; or if it settles down in the quiescence 
of unbelief, it lacka the inspiration and inner- 
vation of hopefulness. The man with abiding 
conviction that God rules, and that existence 
is eternal, will go through difficulties, endure 
privations, face dangers, and triumph over 
disasters, that would appal and unman a des- 
pondent or a doubting heart. 

The old Christian martyrs, because of faith, 
could brave torture and smile at death. They 
could see the consuming flames encircling 
their bodies, and feel the contortions of the 
quivering flesh, with comparatively little suf- 
fering. A strong will-power can almost con- 
trol sensation when circumstances require it. 
Without faith one cannot be true to duty in 


times of trial and temptation. If his belief 


for himself and for others, extend only to the 
measure of an earthly existence, the motives 
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for grand and noble deeds are comparatively 
weak. But if he believes that his actions, his 
words and his deeds, with himself will live 
forever, the incentives for doing well and be- 
ing true, are immeasurably increased. 
Physicians have many occasions to notice 
the sanitary as well as remedial influences of 
faith. The invalid who believes most hopes 
most ; and, other circumstances being equal, 
is always most amenable to treatment.— The 
Seience of Health. 
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DEALING WITH CHILDREN. 

We oftentimes expect far too much of our 
children. We forget how untrained, in the 
very nature of things, all their faculties must 
be. We grow impatient, because the boy fails, 
for instance, to apply himself to study as he 
ought, forgetting that our very process of edu- 
cation is largely this—the training of the 
mind to habits of application. In short, we 
want our child perfect at once, forgetting how 
imperfect we ourselves are. We shrink from 
putting forth that constant, unwearied effort 
from day to day that alone can secure the de- 
sired end. And then, because one effort or 
two, one admonition or one reiterated, fails to 
attain the result, oh! how impatient we are! 
From that une effort, as the result of that one 
admonition, our child ought to spring up into 
perfection of character. But this is simple 
injustice. We cannot make ourselves perfect 
with one endeavor. How can we, with reason, 
expect any such thing in our children ?— Our 
Monthly. 

COMETS, 

A new explanation of the phenomena ex- 
hibited by comets is proposed by D. Win- 
stanley, which may be regarded as a meteoro- 
logical theory. Comets differ little from 
planets save in the smaliness of their mass, 
exerting feeble coercion over their elastic 
gaseous parts, productive of voluminous at- 
mospheric developments, and also in the 
great eccentricities of their orbits, giving 
rise to enormous changes in temperature. 
A comet is continually varying in respect to 
its distance from the sun; and, therefore, in 
exposure to thermal influences. Vaporized 
materials issue from its surface in jets like 
steam, and rise toward the sun into the cool- 
er atmosphere, where they lose a portion of 
their heat, become partially condensed, and 
form a canopy of cloud, which, when viewed 
from one side by inhabitants of a planet, 

resents the appearance of a crescent, with 
Sant turned from the sun. As the comet 
approaches its perihelion, this misty canopy 
is dissipated, as transparent gas, into the up- 
per regions of its atmosphere, by the ever- 
increasing power of the sux ; while fresh jets 
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of steam arise from the heated surface of the 


central mass, and replenish the stratum of 


clouds. Different chemical materials fur- 
nish different cloud-strata and atmospheric 
layers. All these changes were taking place 
on the sunny side of the comet. 


On the shady side quite another state of 


affairs is found. There the cometary mass 
and its cloudy canopies project their shadows 
into the conoidal space beyond, in which 
partial, and, in case of a nucleus, total 
eclipses of the sun prevail, and in which 
misty precipitations are formed. These mists, 
illuminated in the penumbra and by the 
scattered beams of the sun which penetrate 
the clouds floating over the central mass, 
form the bright appendage known as the tail 
of the comet. This condensation will be al- 
most wholly confined to an annular space near 
the circumference of the shadow; so that 
this misty cloud will have the form of a hol- 
low cone, which will account for an apparent 
division, sometimes observed, of the tail into 
two lateral branches. For, the hollow en- 
velope being oblique to the line of sight, at 
its borders a greater depth of illuminated 
matter will be exposed to the eye. As the 
comet goes on its way, it will project a new 
shadow, at another angle from the one it has 
already cast. In the old shadow the mist 
will be dispelled by the unimpeded action of 
the solar rays, while in the new another por- 
tion of the comet’s atmosphere will suffer 
misty condensation, causing a perpetual re- 
newal of the tail. This will account for the 
wonderful sweep which the latter makes 
round the sun in perihelio, like a wand, in 
seeming defiance of gravitation and all me- 
chanical law. Also it accounts for the cur- 
vature of the tail, the axis of the conoidal 
envelope lagging behind the axis of the 
shadow. The further we recede from the 
nucleus, therefore, the greater will be the 
convexity on the tail’s orbital forward side. 
And, as a longer time is required to evapo- 
rate the mist already precipitated than to 
form it, the further away from the nucleus 
will be the point at which the mist is cleared 
up from that at which it was condensed ; 
which accounts for the retrograde curvature 
of the posterior edge, and the excess of this 
curvature over that of the anterior edge of 
the tail. ‘he angular separation of these 
edges will be widest at the comet’s greatest 
proximity to the sun. 


The diminution of the nucleus of the com- 
et, as it approaches the sun, contributing to 
the expansion of the tail, is recovered in its 
enlargement, as it recedes from the sun, 
by the contraction of the vaporous material. 

Winstanley calls in question the evidence 
as to the occurrence of a multiple-tailed com- 
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et, in 1744, and refers supposed instances of 
comets having two tails, curved in opposite 
directions, or separated by a large angle, to 
effects of perspective-— The Independent. 


——__-——--—~werm -—— - - 


SOCIAL RECREATION OF THE “ NATURAL HIS- 


TORY CLUB.” 
BY ONE OF ITS MEMBERS. 


An invite comes to leave the beaten path, 
Toturn aside and keep high holiday— 

A day of blissful rest, rest from the toil 

Of city life—rest fully understood 

Only by those whose souls are ia accord 

With nature, who answer to the voice of love 
And sympatby as the Eolian Harp 

To every varying breeze that sweeps its strings. 


Our gracious hosts receive us at “ Old York ;” 
A carriage there for such as choose to ride, 

But all, this happy day, prefer to walk ; 

To saunter through the shaded forest path ; 

To halt where fallen trunk presents a seat, 

To wander by the little stream that winds 
Through grassy meadow, e’en now dotted o'er 
With sleek Alderney cows, whose golden red hair 
Gives added glory to the meadow green ; 

To gaze on graceful slope and cypress grove, 
And clustering rose that ornameots the spot 
Aud marks the resting-place of the rich dead, 
Who sleep in Mausoleum of marb!e white ; 

To bow before the jaunty plumes of fern 

That crown the rock, cool even in hottest day ; 
To watch the willow dipping ia the pond, 
Sheltering the peaceful ducks and laughing boys 
As they luxuriate in aquatic sport :— 

All these yield interest to the city-worn, 

Yet are but preludes to the coming joy. 


Lo! The great porch stretches its gen’rous width, 7. x 
But ere we tread its floor there cometh one 

Whose namesike is well known in Holy Writ 

As one who served. But this one serveth not 

With cumbering care ;—for see ber beaming face 

And brow untroubled and her kiss of love. 


Under the brown porch grouped, we overlook 
The sloping lawn; the valley’s flowing brook ; 
Beyond, the forest climbing up the hill 

To towering palace of wide spreading fame, 
Where men from distant lands have held high feast. 


We nineteen well-tried friends do gather here 

For a few hours of innocence and mirth. 

Our bond of union is our common love 

Of Nature’s works, which God, the Bountiful, 

Creates around us with unstinted hand. 

Our eyes seem spell-bound at the rich display 

Of the fresh foliage and the tipping leaves 

Whose long chilled buds have lately warmed to life. < 


Still droop the blushing oak and maple leaf, 
Babies are they, too weak to raise their heads. 
So the transforming Luna have I watched 
Develop its young wings. Flaccid and small 


“At first, it needeth only time and air. 


A little here, a little there unfolds : 

The tender green ; anon the color spreads ;— 
Spot after spot-—stripe after stripe defines 

With many a flutter, ’till the new poised sails 
Bear from our sight the pretty butterfly. 

Not so our dear young leaves—they stay with us 
Through habyhbood, and youth, and riper age, 
Shedding their beauty on us whilst they live 
And lending beauty even after death, 
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That chromic art delights to imitate. 
Ye trees! though io the leafy month of June; 
Ye meadows, luwns and brooks so beautiful ! 
And all material objects, be ye still! 
We turn to scenes higher and holier. 


The hospitable welcome is twice blessed. 

“Tt blesses him that gives and him that takes ;” 
Freely and frankly thought is interchanged ; 
The highest culture wins the noblest praise ; 
Mind sharpens mind, and talent is admired 
Without an envious wish, for we all know 

That love doth make gen’rous interpreters 

And seeketh ever to educe the best 

Even from the weakest. On that happy day 
Silence was elcquent, for highest love, 

Which needs not words of utterance, conscious 
Of close communion with its friends, raled here, 
Filling the soul and mind with rosy light. 


Meanwhile the hours move on, and day declines 
And twilight groweth into starless night; 

More closely still sofa and chairs are drawn. 
We talk of social questions, morals too, 

Of science, friendsbips, past experience, 

Of absent ones, the living and the dead, 

That erst within our charmed circle stood ; 

Of one familiar face now journeying west 

In dear companionabip, whose greeting voice 
Has welcomed us so many a Wintry night 

To sweet reunion and most cheerful home. 

We know her heart is with us, for we hold 

As hostages husband and children two, 
Where’er she rests, happy may be her rest! 
Happy ber journey homeward in due time! 
Here with good wishes would I gladly pause, 
Nor speak of one deep shadow on our joy. 

But she is missed who specially did love 

These rests from daily toil, this gathering in 
Of sympathetic souls from the wide world. 
Pale was her face when last she met with us,— 
Paler, by far, since then—and now she sleeps. 
Her voice is silent, but I felt ber near, 

Though all invisible to the gross sense. 

So, ever and anon, some word, some thought, 
Now sportive, now in earnest, seemed to come 
As though from her—and ever as it came 

I knew it, for it spake of truth and love. 

Ye trees! Now brenk the silence of the night 
And warn us by the rustling of your leaves. 
We hear : the threatening storm-wind blows 
And bends your struggling branches. We depart, 
Our farewells said. The pattering rain-drops fall 
Whilst flickering fire-fly and the lantern bright 
Lighten the pathway. To the city we, 
Carrying most blessed memories to our homes, 
And leaving many blessings on the heads 

Of venerated sire and daughters true 

Who dwell in peace amid the Chelton Hills. 


Phila., 6th mo. 1st, 1872. C. A. B. 





LESSON FROM A STRAWBERRY. 


Some time since an American was expatiat- 
ing on English ignorance, He had found in 
London men of considerable intelligence who 
did not’ know whether potatoes grew in the 
ground, or how they grew. He was astonished 
soon afterwards by a similar occurrence at 
home. A lawyer, in a case before court, did 
not know how many years it took to bring a 
cabbage to perfection. The fact is, none of 
us can afford to laugh at our neighbors’ igno- 


rance; and especially when that ignorance is 
in regard to common things. 

Here is a strawberry before us. How many 
know what it is they are eating? We talk 
of the delicious “ berry,” when in truth it is 
not a berry at all. But this is not surprising, 
for, as already said, even those learned in the 
higher branches have a singular ignorance 
about the objects of every-day life. The 
writer remembers an examination in botany 
of a college graduating class. It always had 
been the custom to question the students on 
the leading differences between the principal 
families of plants. On this occasion, instead 
of the expected inquiry, “ How is Rosacea 
distinguished from Papilionacea?” or some 
such learned interrogatory, they were asked 
to tell in descriptive language the difference 
between a strawberry, a blackberry and a 
mulberry. Noone could say, though they 
had presented themselves for examination as 
experts in botanical studies. 

The strawberry is not a berry. It is bare- 
ly entitled to rank asa fruit. The delicious 
morsel is simply the receptacle or upper por- 
tion of the stem on which the seeds are set. 
Every child knows the dandelion, and its 
silk-like seeds, which in playfulness it blows 
away in order to see “ What’s o’clock.” Then 
there is left on the stem a punctured surface 
like the end ofathimble. If, now, this dot- 
ted surface were to become more cellular and 
swell rapidly as a mushroom swells, carrying 
along with it the seeds to its surface, we should 
have fruit like unto a strawberry. This 
is precisely the way the strawberry is pro- 
duced. It is one of those instances where a 
very small incident resulted remarkably. 
There are other plants closely allied to the 
strawberry—botanists call them Potentillas 
—which are strawberries in everything but 
this pulpy matter underlying the seed. The 
whole of these plants—a very extensive 
family—are utterly worthless for any pur- 
pose to man. Supposing, on the Darwinian 
theory, that the strawberry is developed from 
these dry-headed fellows, and that the sweet 
succulence is the result of some power of evo- 
lution, it will be seen on how narrow a chance 
this great change stood. ? ” ’ 


And, as regards Darwin, how strange jt is 
that those who come before the public ag his 
opponents do not get up some original ideas. 
from every-day life with which to fight their 
doughty antagonist. This strawberry lesson 
would seem to offer one such opportunity. 
The Darwinian idea is that plants change for 
their own good ; that any change they make 
is in order the better to aid their production, 
nutrition, or perpetuation. Now, what has 
the strawberry gained by its succulency that 
the dry-fruited forms do not possess? The 
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dry ones abound everywhere, they flourish in | 
profusion, and their progeny take care of 

themselves just as well. May not the anti- 

Darwinist argue that if the succulency of the 

strawberry is due to natural selection it was 

an useless effort ? 

How much may be learned from many 
common things. Here we have before us, 
year after year, and at this season, day after 
day, an article of food of which we really 
know pvothing, and yet we see how much it 
may contribute to our mental as well as to 
our bodily pleasures.— Press. 





SUGGESTIONS TO BRAIN WORKERS. 


Sir Henry Holland, the eminent London 
hysician, writing his “ Recollections of Past 
ife,” at the age of eighty-three, after an ex- 

perience of more than half a century in his 
profession, m: kes some remarks on the im- 
portance of rest and recreation to professional 
men which meritattention. From the outset 
of his remarkably successful career, he made 
it a point to travel for two months in the 
autumn of every year, and he adhered to this 
resolution totheend. By so doing he was 
enabled to pay visits to almost every region 
of the civilized world except South America 
and Australia. He visited this country sev- 
eral times, and made acquaintance with our 
most distinguished men. He was present at 
the military operations on the Potomac, with 
General Slocum, during the rebellion, and he 
travelled all over the far West, British Co- 
lumbia and Canada. He asserts that the 
advantages he derived in a professional view 
from this habit of taking an annual vacation 
of two months were considerable. Having 
made known to the world he moved in 
that he intended always to be absent during 
the particular time mentioned, he never lost 
a patient by carrying out his intention. On 
the contrary, on his return from bis annual 
tour, he has frequently been met at the Lon- 
don terminus by messengers who have car- 
ried him off direct to patients before he could 
go home to change his dress. 

Such a demand for his services only con- 
vinced him the more of the wisdom of the 
plan he had adopted. It showed him how 
he would have been overtasked had he re- 
mained at home. His prudence is conspicu- 

ous from the first. He never sought to obtain 
that overwhelming practice which, when at- 
tained, destroys the comfort and often 
shortens the life of physicians in large cities. 
He studied to live within his income, and 
succeeded ; but he appears to have been for- 
tunate in getting into practice at a much 
earlier period than young physicians usually 
do. As early as the fourth year of his prac- 
tice his income exceeded $6,000 a year, and 
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subsequently steadily increased. He then 
resolved to keep his practice within $25,000 
a year, which was not an unreasonable sum 
to expect, for he was phyrician to the Queen 
and the Royal family, and to the leading 
nobility. He might, indeed, easily have 
doubled his income, but he would not, pre- 
ferring to contract his labors when he found 
them becoming burdensome. He says that 
to this resolution, aided by his annual travel, 
he attributes the health and activity he enjoys 
in old age. An instance of the vigorous con- 
stitution of this veteran physician is given in 
the fact of his being complimented for his 
horsemanship, while visiting the advanced 
posts of the Federal army, in Virginia, in 
1863, he being then seventy-five, and seven 
years afterwards he rode over the Blue Moun- 
tains, in Jamaica. In 1871, at the age of 
eighty-three, he rode twenty miles in Iceland. 

The following paragraph contains the gist 
of his theory-as to the rest and recreation 
which a physician ought to take: “The 
period of my largest practice was from 1830 
to 1848, at a time of life well fitted for active 
work—i. e., between the ages of 42 and 60. 
The experience, however, of two or three 
severe epidemics during this period (those 
especially which have the unscientific name 
of influenza) showed me, in the heavy and 
unwholesome labors of a few weeks, the pen- 
alty I should have paid in health and com- 
fort, by seeking to maintain this full occupa- 
tion throughout the year. It is, in truth, as 
important to the welfare of the patient as of 
the physician, that the mind of the latter 
should not be taxed and jaded by excess of 
work. The weariness of a long day brought 
to the bedside of a patient, always impairs, 
more or less, what the highest professional 
ekill and zeal can minister to his relief. The 
power of discrimination is lost or lessened, 
and practice too often passes into a hurried 
routine, unsatisfactory to the physician and 
profitless to the patient. This fact, fully con- 
firmed to me by experience, requires neither 
explanation nor comment. It expresses what 
is the natural and necessary limit of mental 
power, and the wisdom, as well as moral rec- 
titude of acquiescing in it. The physician in 
full practice, like the lawyer in similar cases, 
pleads the impossibility of contracting his 
work. There may be loss and difficulty in 
doing it, but, with a strenuous intention and 
: wise regard to the future, it can always be 

one.” 


So, with regard to retiring from practice, 
Sir Henry Holland recognized the fact that 
the habits of a life are not easily broken off, 
and a man who has been accustomed to con- 
tinuous and anxious professional toil cannot 
suddenly give it up without risk to his health, 
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and even life. Occupation becomes a neces- 
sity to such a man, but as age comes on he 
becomes less able to work. Foreseeing ail 
this, Sir Henry not only limited his practice 
as before mentioned, but when he had at- 
tained to a certain age, the climacteric, he 
declined attending new patients, reserving 
himself only for those families of which he 
had long been the physician. He records the 
fact that in some of these he had been physi- 
cian to four generations. This is not uncom- 
mon in long settled countries like England, 
and a physician therefore stands a better 
chance of retaining his practice in old age 
in those countries than he does in newly- 
settled districts, where the population is in a 
fluctuating and perhaps migratory condition. 
—Publie Ledger. 

A SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

BY JANE SCARBOROUGH. 


The blue wreaths of the Indian Summer 
haze were lying in darker and lighter folds 
over the softly undulating valleys and green 
and sloping hills of Kentucky, one soft 
sunny day in October, 1869. Through the 
wide-open door of my little white-washed 
shanty of a school-house, gleamed a brighter 
picture of hill and valley, sky and water, 
field and wood, than was ever put on canvas. 
But instead of making me patient with the 
dusky and heterogeneous mass before me,— 
I cannot say children, for some of them were 
thirty years old,—the outside peace and 
beauty called so loudly to my over-wearied 
nerves as to make me irritable. 

The week had been long and warm. The 
school had had a fit of being dull and rest- 
less. The old white horse that brought the 
Northern letters from the nearest post-town 
to our little settlement, was alarmingly tardy. 
The last lessons of the last hour of the last 
day of the week were dragging their slow 
length along. The class in “b-a-t, bat; 
c-a-t, cat;” were sweating over their lesson, 
and making their teacher do the same. I was 
near the door, and, I fear, looking out over 
the hills, when suddenly the sharp tone of 
my own voice frightened me, and I turned 
around quickly and looked at the little soul 
I had frightened even more. He was one of 
the smallest children, and certainly the dull- 
est. A hundred times in that very line, I 
had told him that “ c-a-t,” did not spell “sat !” 
And so, that afternoon, I was irritated when 
I ot rather than heard, the customary mis- 
take. 

Startled by my own voice, I turned from 
the glance outside, and stood transfixed—b 
the gingham apron the little fellow had on ! 
The same,—yes, it was the same plaid,—blue 
and brown, with a thread of black! Faded, 
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worn, dirty ; yet I could not be in the least 
mistaken! My knees trembled and my heart 
stood still. 

Yes ; dressed in an apron just like that, 
my poor, dear Harry stood in the sunny gate- 
way on our New England hills, that Jul 
morning ; the last time he ever said, “ Good- 
bye, mamma!” For, the next time I saw 
him, it was he who was going on a long 
journey, and, dressed in his new Sunday suit, 
instead of hisdear, homely, gingham apron, 
he could not even say good bye to mamma. 
Ah, me! 

And yet I had been impatient, cruel, 
toward this poor, benighted, bewildered soul ; 
—this poor child whose only apron I had just 
discovered was like the one I last saw Har- 
ry in! 

y But it was not the thought of the sin that 
smote me most forcibly then; but the 
thought : How came God to do that? Was 
it He who arranged al) these trivial things 
so? What made thatold colored woman, in 
buying the only yard ofgingham she had in 
asix months, take that kind? And what in- 
fluence had held my eyes blind to its likeness, 
through all the days of its brightness and new- 
ness, to flash it on me in that impatient 
hour? Had God seen the lesson I should 
need, and prepare it? Had He seen that in 
those days it would be necessary for those 
needy, neglected ones to be clothed, for me in 
something of the spiritual presence of the boy 
who, years before, went to be taught of the 
angels? And had He braided the links of 
that “electric chain” which should thrill to 
the heart of the very hour of all my life 
most powerful to reprove and teach me? 
Was that gingham apron a special provi- 
dence in my soul’s training ? 

An hour after, out on the little hills which 
rejoiced on every side, [thanked Him “ who 
by his strength setteth fast the mountains, 
being girded with power,” that the training 
of my poor soul was not too inconsiderable 
a matter for Him to take time and thought 
to devise for it the most secret, subtle, pierc- 
ing personal providence.— Christian Union. 





WuHen I see a man holding faster his up- 
rightness in proportion as it is assailed, forti- 
fying his religious trust in proportion as 
Providence is obscure, hoping in the ultimate 
triumphs of virtue more surely in proportion 
to its present afflictions; cherishing pbilan- 
throphy amidst the discouraging experience 
of men’s unkindness and unthankfulness ; 
extending to others a sympathy which his 
own sufferings need, but cannot obtain, grow- 
ing milder and gentler amidst what tends to 
exasperate and harden; and through inward 
principle converting the very inritements to 
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—I see an explanation, and a noble explana- 
tion, of the present state, I see a good pro- 
duced so transcendent in its nature as to jus- 
tify all the evil and suffering under which it 
grows up. I should think the formation of 
a few such minds worth all the apparatus of 
the present world.— Canning. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


evil into the occasions of a victorious virtue 

In order to facilitate the printing of an Appendiz 
to our catalogue, the Committee of Management has 
directed the Librarian to loan no books after the 
29th day of this month. He will be at the Library 
every afternoon and evening during the Seventh 
month to receive books from borrowers. After 
which the Library will be closed until Seventh-day, 
the 3lst of Eighth month, on which day and evening 
it will be again opened as usual. Friends are earnest- 
ly requested to return all beoks belonging to the 
Library, as a neglect go to do will greatly retard the 
work of arrangement. 

By direction of the Committee, 
Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 


——_-—<0—-———__ 
MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The following were elected officers on the 18th 
inst.: President, Dr. B. Franklin Betts ; Vice-Presi- 


dent, J. Frank Hopkins; Assistant Secretary, Mary 
W. Bonsal; Visiting Committee, Jane Ingram, Jos. 
M. Truman, Jr., A. Hughes Gourly, Kate J. Rudy, 


James H. Atkinson, Hannah F. Barnet. 

Next Stated Meeting on Second-day evening, 
Seventh month Ist, at 8 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting 
room, Race Street. 

ALFRED Moore, Secretary. 





——— 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


6th mo. 30th West Nottingham, Md., 3 P.M. 
7th mo. 7th Frankford, Philada., 3 P.M. 
Plymouth, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Concord, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Evesham, N. J. 3 P.M. 
Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 
Oyster Bay, L. L., 3} P.M. 





ITEMS. 


THE new postal code recently adopted by Congress 
makes many changes in the law as it formerly stood. 
According to the new code, the branch post-offices 
io large cities are made money order offices, and 
the fee for money orders of ten dollars or less is 
reduced from ten to five cents. A married woman 
is allowed to actas post-master, and she is declared 
to be a ‘femme sole” as to her official acts. Let- 
ters between post-offices not over three miles apart 
may, at the discretion of the Post-master General, 
be despatched to their destination, though only par. 
tially prepaid with a two-cent stamp, and the 
amount due is to be collected on delivery. Tran- 
sient newspapers are to be hereafter sent at the 
rate of ome cent for two ounces, instead of two 
cents for four ounces or under. Clothing for non- 
commissioned officers and privates in the United 
States service may be transmitted through the maiis 
atone cent per ounce. Private boxes for the recep- 
tion of mail matter may be placed by individuals 
in post-offices. ,One cent postal cards like those in 








use in Great Britain are authorized, and the price 
of the card and the stamp will be one cent. In 
case postal cards of private manufacture are used 
the regular rates of postage are to be collected. 


Josiah Quincy, Wendell Phillips, and 8S. T Cobb, 
addressed a large meeting in the Park Street Church, 
Boston, last Monday evening, in favor of establishing 
a Mercantile and Industrial Institute in Boston. In 
the course of his remarks, W. Philips said: “I do 
not believe the State will ever do its duty until it 
fits the man to get his bread. I thiuk the State is 
bound to give to the child of every man in the com- 
munity, poor and rich, the opportunity of a book 
education and to learn a trade, and in the last years 
of his apprenticeship he should get his living out of 
it. We have hitherto elevated the brain until we 
starved the very feet. The school system of to-day 
does not contemplate the fact of a man’s having a 
stomach, and needing to be able to get something 
to put intoit. The education of to-day is a monster ; 
it is almost as bad as that of the lower classes in 
England, who know only how to use a spade or 
watch a spindle.”—Lzchange. 


Some years since the Dutch Government and the 
authorities at Rotterdam determined to cut @ canal 
direct from that port to the sea, in order to avoid 
the tortuous course which vessels of large size were 
compelled to take. This work has been pushed on 
with steady perseverance, and now the first stage of 
the work is completed. A depth of about eleven 
feet at high water has been obtained by ordinary 
dredging ; and the work has been inaugurated by 
the passage of a steamer from Rotterdam to the sea. 
This caval will be of great service to Holland, and, 
though in less degree, to other countries trading 
with Germany. It will, also, without doubt, deter- 
mine the balance of carrying trade between Belgium 
and Holland, which has of late years been eagerly 
disputed. 


Tue gain inthe speed of ocean steamers during 
the past tventy years has been very slight; and yet 
there is Some appreciable gain, as the -wiftest pas- 
sage from Queenstown to Sandy Hook that is on re- 
cord was in her last trip by the “ Adriatic,” of the 
White Star Line—hber time being 7 days, 23 hours, 
and 17 minutes, mean time. 


A schooner which arrived recently at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, brought intelligence of the earthquake in 
Iceland, which occurred two days before the out- 
break of Vesuvius, neer Husavik, a small market 
town io the north-west part of the island: “‘ On the 
afternoon of the 16th of April a shock was felt in 
Husavik, which was thrice repeated in the course 
of the same day. Two others followed during the 
afternoon of the 17th, the second of which was par- 
ticularly violent, and the whole night through the 
earth continued, with short intervals of repose, in 
lively agitation. On the fornoon of the 18th the 
agitation reached its culminating intensity; all the 
wooden houses of the place were thrown down, and 
the stone ones were more or less injured, the factory 
alone remaining in any measure habitable. For- 
tunately there was no loss of human life, though 
some cattle were killed, and from twenty to thirty 
families were compelled to seek shelter in the out- 
skirts. Nobody remained in the dilapidated little 
town except a public functionary, whose family 
came to Copenhagen in the schoouer. During the 
next three days the shocks continued with dimin- 
ished violence, and had terminated when the vessel 
sailed.— Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA. SIXTH MONTH 29, 1872. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! | 


STOCK DOWN! PRICES REDUCED! ! 
Our stock having been much reduced, we have de- 

termined on a further reduction of prices. 

Thibet Shawls, choice shades ; secure the bargains 
now to keep till needed. 

Mottled Grenadine Shawls, very pretty and servicea- 
ble. 

Lawns, large assortment, prices low. 

Lace Sacques and Lace Pointes, at less than whole- 
sale prices to close out. 

Piques, Yosemite Stripes, Counterpanes, Shirt fronts, 
Bobinett, Hair Cloth, &c. 

Silk Poplins, Pine Apple Grenadine, Japanese Silks. 

Linens for men and boys, coating linens, dress and 
mantle linens, &c. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


We have just received per STEAMER our im- 
portation of 
8-4 BAREGES AND CREPE MARETZ. 
The most desirable goods in the market for 
FRIEND'S DRESSES and SHAWLS, viz: 
One lot 8-4 Mode Berege, $1.25 per yard. 
One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.25 per yard. 
One lot 8-4 Mode Berege, $1.50 per yard. 
One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.5@ per yard. 
One lot 8-4 Mode Crepe Maretz, $2 00 per yard. 
One lot 8-4 White Crepe Maretz, $2.00 per yard. 
Friends have not had the above goods at these 
figures since the war. 
N. B.—Please send for samples. 
Express. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


JOS. B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 

No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
Mary E. Waters, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


Goods sent by 


Special atten- 





No. 18 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., _ 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTIOIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 centa 
for each part : 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘© 2. Optical - 107.“ 

‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, ae 

ies 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘‘ 
y 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


Tkis newly established and modern built house, 
located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 
Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
best accommodations that can be secured by those 
in search of comfort and enjoyment. 

The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 

Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad 
depot and steamboat landing. 

Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 

NO BAR. 
TERMS. 
Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3 00 6 

For rooms or information, address P. O. Box ]1, 
Cape May City, N. J. 

W. W. & H. C. GREEN, 
Proprietors. 





SUMMER BOARD. 

A few boarders can be accommodated at a pleas- 
antly situated farm house, in full view of Mt. Hope 
Bay, and one and a half miles from Railroad Station. 
Good opportunities for boating, bathing and driving. 
Ten years experience makes us confident that our 
table will be satisfactorily furnished. Terms $10 to 
$15 per week. Open 7th mo. lst. Address 

C. A. CHACE, Warren, R. I. 


WEST END HOUSE 


(Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N. 
J., is now open for the reception of guests. Eighty 
feet from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
per day through June. 

A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 





FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER 





Géucational. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 


For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, 
Chester Co., Pa,,° 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. Suorruner, A. M. \ Bi a 
A. C. Norris. ee 





Whole ex- 





TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. &., 
tfo _Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the Ist session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d s+ssion of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
éustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 


MAPLEWOOD I INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES, 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


TEACHER WANTED, 


To take charge of Friends’ School at Woodstown, 
N. J. Liberal terms to a competent teacher; Male 
preferred. School to open about Ist of 9th mo. For 
particulars address either of the subscribers, 

NATHAN THORN, 
SAMUEL BORTON, 
Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J. 


WANTED. 


A middle aged Friend desires a position as a 
Teacher. Best of reference. .Address SAUNDERS, 
Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh St. 


WANTED. 





’ A Male Teacher as Principal of Friends’ High 
Apply immediately to 

L. H. HALL, 

Box 681, West Chester, Pa. 


School, West Chester, Pa. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
_ Special atten attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


“SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 








JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out bis Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &e. 


_ Please give him a call as he will sell very qheap. 
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: (par 
» FURNITURE, ‘@ \ 


‘MATTRESS, FEATHER, 
AND 

BEDDING WAREROOMS, 

44 NORTH TENTH S8T., 7 


elow arch, Piladshy* —~ 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDS, 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 
FEATHER BOLSTERS, 
FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
f@ We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 


seasons of the year. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Continues at her old stand, 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 

Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STRERT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 











REBECCA ELKINTON snecceeds Exizapetu Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 


N. Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 





ae ~~ 


